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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE DRAWS 7000 DELEGATES 


The nation's capital this coming Sunday welcomes 7000 delegates to the golden an- 
niversary White House Conference on Children and Youth, especially invited by the 
President of the United States. 





Preparations for the conference have been going on for months, not only in Washing- 
ton but in Little White House Conference groups throughout the states under the di- 
rection of individual state committees. Others participating in the conference in- 
clude some 500 national organizations, representing virtually every area relating to 
youth; 34 U.S. government departments and agencies; and 500 citizens of other coun- 
tries, invited as guests. National chairman of the conference is Mrs. Rollin Brown of 
Los Angeles, former president of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Based on material received from state meetings, main topics of interest throughout 
the nation are: juvenile delinquency, the entire field of education, health, employ- 
ment, religious and spiritual values, welfare service, leisure, and family life. From 
the vast amount of background material assembled in Washington, conference participants 
have already been sent “working papers" that provide a nationwide inventory of all per- 
tinent facts about children and youth today. With these data, according to conference 
Executive Director Ephraim R. Gomberg, conferees will seek answers to two questions: 

1. What progress has been made since the 1950 conference? 2. What are the main chal- 
lenges of the years ahead? Of particular interest in preconference work is publica- 
tion of The Nation's Children, three-volume collection of observations on conditions, 
problems, and outlook of the nation's children by 34 specialists from a variety of 
fields. The volumes are subtitled: The Family and Social Change; Development and 
Education; and Problems and Prospects. Another publication, an 84-page book of charts, 
provides basic data at a glance relating to the welfare of children. 








ALABAMA TEACHERS ASKED TO TAKE SALARY CUT 


With state tax collections running far less than expected, Alabama's Gov. John Pat- 
terson has asked the state's teachers to take a 10 percent salary cut to make up a 
$13.5 million deficit in Alabama's $148 million education appropriation. The state's 
budget control law prohibits state agencies from operating in the red. 





The governor last week end spoke at the convention of the Alabama Education Assn., 
which has gone on record as favoring a shutdown of state schools rather than see a 
decrease in teacher salaries. Teachers, state school administrators, and many Alabama 
citizens are urging instead that the governor call a special session of the legisla- 
ture, as he has done before. The governor told AEA last week that the state probably 
lost $8 million in sales tax receipts due to the steel strike. He added: "That money 
is gone and we will never get it back." 





This is not the first time the state has hit such financial difficulties but teach- 
ers have never been asked before to take salary cuts. No one will predict the finan- 
cial future. A teachers' spokesman says: "The governor has proved himself a friend 
of education in the past. We're just keeping our fingers crossed." 
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ELECTRONICS UNLIMITED 


A major criticism of teaching by television has been that it provides only one-way 
communication. But the world of automation has ever expanding horizons. Galveston, 
Texas, public schools have begun an experimental project using a new two-way, audio- 
visual, closed-circuit instrument called "Phonoscope."' Designed for school use, 
Phonoscope combines a 21-inch television receiver and a small television camera in 
one unit. It is described a simple to operate and comparatively portable. 





Eight elementary schools in the Galveston area have been wired with coaxial cable 
and each classroom provided with connection boxes so that two-way audio-video communi - 
cation is possible from any classroom in the eight buildings. Each school is connected 
by cable to a central switchboard located at the Administration Bldg., where a small 
studio is provided. The switchboard serves as the nerve center of the entire opera- 
tion and provides for conferences between individuals and classrooms at any one of the 
eight schools. Phonoscopes connected for the purpose of a conference will show the 
same picture at the same time but the picture can be switched from one location to 
another by the push of a button at each Phonoscope. 





Electronics are being used in new ways in other areas. As reported in the Los An- 
geles Times, "recordings from reality" is a new phrase among area teachers, growing out 
of the magnetic tape recorder. "The method," says the Times,"calls for a student who 
happens to be the offspring of a parent with a teachable or otherwise interesting voca- 
tion to take the classroom recorder home and have papa talk into it." Father may be 
a missile maker, or technical worker in electronics, aircraft, research, or show busi- 
ness. And according to Robert Gerlatti, director of the schools’ audio-visual depart- 
ment, there are also political and public service fields to be explored by tape. Re- 








cently, meetings of the Los Angeles City Council provided a "you-are-there" civics lesson. 


Across country, at the Rhode Island College of Education, 140 freshmen are taking 
part in a controlled experiment which uses television for classroom teaching observa- 
tion. Under direction of Mary T. Thorp, head of laboratory experiences, the freshmen 
have been divided into two groups, one taking the course by direct observation, the 
other by television. The television group watches screens trained on a kindergarten 
class of 18 four~-year-olds. Director Thorp stands by, pointing out aspects of the 
kindergarten teacher's technique. Later, both classes meet with teachers they have ob- 
served, discuss the day's observance, and ask questions of the demonstrating teachers. 





WIDE ANGLE VIEW: PROFILE OF AMERICA 


School people have a more than ordinary interest in the decennial census, beginning 
next week. It will tell them much about school needs and community resources; it wiil 
also afford opportunities for teachers in social studies to broaden and deepen under- 
standing of students of American history, geography, politics, and government. 





Sampling techniques have been so perfected that this year they will be used as qual- 
ity controls to check on accuracy of the head count, itself. Real value of the head 
count will lie in the detailed local statistics obtained for each of 30,000 census 
areas. These are the data valuable to planners of school districts. Among other 
things, there will be wide political repercussions. States will gain or lose repre- 
sentation in the national Congress and there will be some redistribution, ultimately, 
of the representation in state legislatures as between rural and urban areas, cities 
and suburbs. Questions are designed to elicit more information about age distribution 
of the population, in particular about the group under age 14. Other questions about 
schaoling: What is the highest grade (or year) of regular school this person ever at- 
tended? Did he finish it? Has he attended regular school or college at any time since 
Feb. 1, 1960? Is it a public or private school? 





Latest electronic devices will check and process information gathered by enumera- 
tors, thus making results available for use far earlier than in any previous count. 
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Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
March 24, 1960 


Image of America’s Schools 


NEA's Exec. Secy. Wm. G. Carr speaks out for the teacher as part of a 90-minute 

network radio program two weeks hence (April 11) devoted to education--a pro- 
gram called "Education in America" that's part of the ambitious "Image America" 
series of the Fund for Adult Education. 





The series, designed to improve understanding of how our society works, will in- 
clude other 14-hour programs on such topics as family life, religion, business, gov- 
ernment, agriculture, politics, unions, uses of leisure, etc. 


The evening on education will explore the mind's need for tutelage; ways of 
teaching, the teachers who do the job (Carr's topic); how they are prepared; struc- 
ture of American education; buildings, equipment, and experiments; roles of federal, 
state, and local government; and the status of private and parochial education. 


Columnist Bob Considine, besides interviewing Carr, will talk with: N.Y. Times 
education editor Fred Hechinger; Paul Woodring, columnist and education adviser to 
the Ford Foundation; James Allen, New York State Commissioner of Education; Omar K. 
Moore of Yale; Harvard's B.F. Skinner, the psychologist; Ward Campbell Halstead of 
the University of Chicago; and Maurice Mitchell of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Others expected to participate include Senator Lister Hill, Harry Golden, Joseph 
Wood Krutch, Vance Packard, Bennington's President Fels, Henry Heald, and several 
classroom teachers. Admiral Rickover granted NBC permission to use tapes of his old 
speeches but did not grant Considine an interview. 





Note Well: This 18-day notice is designed to give you ample time to 
alert teachers, students, and citizens and to plan meetings that evening 
for group listening. The Fund owns all rights to taping of "Image" pro- 
grams, even for noncommercial use, so special permission is necessary 
before planning to do this. 


(Monday, April 11, 7:30 p.m., E.S.T., NBC Radio) 


Mrs. Davenport Earns a U. S. “A” 


A Beckley (W. Va.) first-grade teacher is McCall's new "National Teacher of the 
Year."" Mrs. Hazel Davenport was chosen from a list nominated by the state depart- 
ments of education--in 1958 she was her own state's "Teacher of the Year." The maga- 
zine's new issue describes her 28 years of classroom achievement, which includes 
authorship of two popular teacher handbooks. 





Trim, sandy-haired 52-years-young Mrs. D. had a royal whirl last week--meetings 
with Vice-President Nixon, Commissioner Derthick, HEW Secretary Flemming, luncheon 
with Congressmen, a White House tour, and an NEA headquarters reception in her honor. 
This week she's in New York, making network radio and TV appearances. 

(April McCall's, on newsstands now) 
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Leaders Seek Their Successors 





fit Some big names tackle a big question Sunday on the premiere broadcast of "The 
Great Challenge"--the first of three 60-minute symposiums on critical American 
issues, to be aired on both radio and TV. "Can We Improve Our Education for Leader- 
ship?" will be the worry confronting Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, former 
Secretary of the Air Force Thomas Finletter, and Victor L. Butterfield, president of 
Wesleyan University (Conn.). They'll discuss the duties of schools, homes, etc., in 
training society's leaders. Symposiums will originate in Caspary Auditorium of the 
Rockefeller Institute; the final two programs will be on April 3 and 10. 
(Sunday, March 27, 2-3 p.m., E.S.T., CBS-TV; 9:05-10 p.m., E.S.T., CBS Radio) 


New Hope in the Slums: A Mother's Story 


The "Higher Horizons" program to assist culturally deprived slum children in Nev 
York City's schools gets more attention in an unexpected way--a parent's narrative, 
"My Son Wants To Quit School," in True Story magazine. The New York City Board of 
Education worked closely with the magazine on the article, feels that many of the 
1,300,000 readers are the very ones who should hear about this new educational oppor- 
tunity. (April True Story, on newsstands now) 


TV OK with Kaye 


Some surprising observations come from noted entertainer Danny Kaye in his article, 
"How Does TV Affect Our Children," for the new TV Guide. He refuses to make sweeping 
condemnation of video programming policy; instead gives children credit for distin- 
guishing between reality and unreality. He'll have a chance soon to defend his stand-- 
he's a delegate to White House Conference on Children and Youth. 


(March 26 TV Guide, on sale that day) 











Know Thyself—And Thy Child 


A message about morals is a major feature in Changing Times this month--a "how- 
to" ethics lesson with m ironic twist. "Teaching Children Right from Wrong" points 
out many things adults must learn about this generation, but the crux of the matter 
is really a child's most visible examples--his own parents. Not beamed at serious JD 
cases, it's a valuable think-piece for the many "nice" homes privately agonizing over 
"problem behavior." (April Changing Times) 











Baby-Rearing Broadcast Back Again 


He "You Can't Raise Children by the Book," an acclaimed program in the CBS "Woman!" 
~ series, is being rerun by demand next Tuesday. The show, which received a Syl- 
vania award, examines the many conflicting theories about child-raising. Guests in- 
clude Dr. Spock and Dr. Louise B. Ames, research head at the Gesell Institute. 
(Tuesday, March 29, 10-11 a.m., E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





(Next week: A preview of the April 8 Look "Memo"-- 
not "Report"--from James B. Conant, on the junior high school.) 
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AASA’s NEW CHIEF PLANS BUSY YEAR 


A Minnesota superintendent who believes the key to school improvement is close and 
continuing educator-citizen cooperation--and who practices what he preaches--has taken 
the helm of the American Assn. of School Administrators. 








ea oe Forrest E. Conner, superintendent of schools in St. Paul, Minn., 

i i brings to the post 37 years of experience as teacher, high school 
principal, and administrator. As president of AASA, he has pledged 
to "make a determined effort to improve our school systems so 

they may fully serve our culture in resolving the complex prob- 
lems of our times." Among school problems which especially con- 
cern him, are financing, proliferation of testing programs, and 
upgrading of both teacher and administrator skills. 


Pres. Conner will urge fellow AASA members to initiate a full-scale 
study of school finance, perhaps in cooperation with the National 
School Boards Assn. During his presidency, this year, findings 

of a study on testing will be announced. This project is now be- 
ing conducted by AASA, the National Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. Pres. Conner will seek funds for a second 
cooperative study, this time with the National School Boards Assn. and the NEA Dept. 

of Classroom Teachers, on how effective teaching can be evaluated. For a fourth ma- 
jor project, AASA's 10-year, multifaceted crusade to upgrade its own professionalism, 
he plans active support. 








Forrest E. Conner 


TEACHER OF THE YEAR SIGNS A REPORT CARD IN WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Haz®l Davenport, first-grade teacher at Central Elementary School in Becklev. 
W. Va., and 1960's National Teacher of the Year, found herself 

on the proverbial busman's holiday when she visited Washington 
last week. Chatting with Vice-President Nixon during a brief 
visit in his office, Mrs. Davenport was asked to grade the Vice- 
President's handwriting on a postcard message for her class 

back home. The grade: B plus. 





Mrs. Davenport, 33 years a teacher, and author of two publi- 
cations on teaching, was nominated for the honor by West Vir- 
ginia's State Superintendent R. Virgil Rohrbough. The Teacher 
of the Year Project is sponsored annually by McCall's Magazine 
in cooperation with the U.S. Office of Education and the Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 











ax@ CROSS COUNTRY 


Wyoming's new five-mill special high school tax levy ruled unconstitutional 
in suit instituted by Sinclair Oil and Gas Co. Decision by a district judge 
will now be taken to state supreme court. . . College Entrance Examination 
Board made it a double play this week, with Pres. Frank H. Bowles, in a U.S. 
News & World Report article, providing detailed guide lines for getting into 
college while board trustees announced reductions in test fees beginning with 
1960-61 tests. . . Mobile County, Ala., schools receive about $119,000 in rev- 
enue yearly from 22,000 acres of school land, most of it from timber and stump- 
age sales, a fraction from oil leases and royalties. . . Proposed high school 
for West Bethesda, Md., may have a "geodesic dome" patterned after one at Ameri- 
can National Exhibition in Moscow. . . Residents of Ferguson-Florissant school 
district, St. Louis, Mo., have passed $4 million school bond issue, largest ever 
presented in the county, with 68 percent majority. 





Newest state university in the nation is the University of South Florida 
at Tampa. Big Day: Sept. 26, 1960, with opening convocation, dedi- 
cation ceremony, and first classes convened at 10:30 a.m. It opens 

with a freshman class only, of 1500 or more, and will add a class each 
year until the full degree program is in operation. It starts with a J 
College of Basic Studies, in which all freshmen and sophomores will be 
registered, a College of Liberal Arts, a College of Business Adminis- 
tration, and a College of Education. Future goals: a five-year pro- 
gram in engineering offered jointly with the University of Florida; 
joint programs in home economics and nursing with Florida State University; a coopera- 
tive work-study program, open to superior sophomores, in which students will spend 
half-time working in area business or industry, half-time going to school. 

















The university grew out of recommendations by an Advisory Council for the Study of 
Higher Education, created by the state legislature in face of a projected 350 percent 
increase in Florida's college and university enrollment in less than 20 years. The 
council recommended addition of more four-year universities located near fast-growing 
areas and, at the same time, a state-wide system of junior colleges. Located in the 
Tampa Bay area on what three years ago was 1700 acres of Florida scrub brush, U.S.F. 
is now well along in construction of buildings. 








> House Committee on Education and Labor has reported out the "School Construction 
Assistance Act'of 1960" which would authorize appropriations of $325 million for each 
of the next three fiscal years for school construction only. Vote was 19-ll. The 
bill now goes to the Rules Committee before moving to the floor for debate, amendments, 
and a vote. Observers are predicting House action in very near future. 





» Hawaii's Gov. William F. Quinn reportedly is facing the toughest fight of his po- 
litical career in battle for the right to appoint members to the state board of edu- 
cation, still to be created. Democrats have pushed a bill through Hawaii's House of 
Representatives providing for a public vote on a constitutional amendment calling for & 
an elective school board. The department of public instruction operates with an ap- 
pointed board of commissioners deciding public education matters. 





BP More than 2 million tests were administered to secondary~school students with 
funds made available by the National Defense Education Act during fiscal '59, accord- 
ing to a summary of state statistical reports just released, with a total $2,259,553 
of federal funds expended for supplies. 








® U.S. corporations are lagging in support of higher education, says J. Paul Mather, 
president of the University of Massachusetts (see also below). Last year they gave 
only 1 percent of net profits before taxes despite a tax law which allows a 5 percent 
deduction, he told a Kent State University convocation. "The average professor's 
salary for all of the four-year colleges and universities," reported Mr. Mather, "is 
a little below that of full-time union truck drivers." 


> NEWSMAKERS--J. Paul Mather, president of the University of Massachusetts, to leave 
that post and become president and executive director of American College Testing Ser- 
vice, Iowa City, Iowa, March 31. >» Ralph J. Becker, supt. of schools, Evansville, 
Ind., named regional representative of U.S. Office of Education in Kansas City, Mo. 
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